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Whan Zephyrus eek with his sweete breethe 
Enspirud hath in every holte and heethe 
The tendre croppes and the yonge sunne 
Hath in the Earn his halfe cours i-ronne, 
And smalle fowles maken melodie 
That slepen all the night with open eye, 
So pricketh hem Nature in here corages 
Than longen folk to gone on pilgrimages." 

If this is not great poetry, if it cannot be placed alongside of Arnold's 
great touchstones, all in the grand manner like 

"In la sua voluntade e nostra pace," 
or 

"Absent thee from felicity awhile," 

it is at least exquisitely lovely poetry. It is the very quintessence of charm 
and buoyancy. So to those real readers of poetry, to whom the very word 
Chaucer brings to the memory passages as lovely as the opening one, no 
translation can recapture and hold the original beauty. 

If we turn to favorite passages to see how things are done, we may 
well say the translation could not easily be bettered, and yet who could 
devise any equivalent so lovely as : 

" Til it fell oone's in a morwe of May 
That Emilie that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on her stalkes greene, 
And fresscher than the May with floures newe — 
For with the rose-colour strofe her hewe, 
I not which was the fyner of hem two — 
Er it was day, as sche was wont to do, 
Sche was a-risen and already dight." 

Who that has read and loved his Chaucer can but regret to see that 
" Martyr souded in virginitee " take on the dress of modern words. 

The book, then, is not for the reader and lover of Chaucer, but for 
the taster of poetry who likes the poets made easy. And doubtless Chaucer 
more than another can afford to offer his wares for the matter in them 
without the lovely manner of them. The stories he tells were excellent 
stories before he handled them, and are even to-day in their modern 
setting still good stories. 

The work, it may be said, is as accurately and as well done as possible, 
and the illustrations by Warwick Coble add value to the handsome 
volume. Especially pleasing is the outline drawing of Blake's " Canter- 
bury Pilgrims " on the pre-title pages. 



William James. By Smile Boutroux. Translated by Archibald and 
Barbara Henderson. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1912. 

When fimile Boutroux says of William James, "He had a proud and 
courageous soul; ... he had the instinct for sympathy and love, for sac- 
rifice, for the asceticism which disciplines the will, for the heroism con- 
secrated to the ideal," there are few who would gainsay him. It was 
just such an impression as this that that great man made upon all who 
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knew him in the flesh. He had dignity with kindliness; an ascetic 
gravity of character with swift and keen humor; a profound mind and an 
understanding heart. Still when M. Boutroux goes on to say that his 
pride was founded on a " simple trust in the generous enthusiasms of re- 
ligion," one cannot but feel that the French author is too ready to trans- 
late Mr. James's tolerance of all views into the enthusiasms of the so- 
called " spirituals." Throughout the volume M. Boutroux lays too great 
stress upon Mr. James's agreement with himself. We much doubt, for 
example, whether Mr. James would have subscribed to the following: 

"It would not, therefore, seem contrary to the underlying trend of his 
philosophy to admit behind the static reason of the dialectician, behind the 
ready-made list of immutable categories, a living and concrete reason, 
having to do not with mere empty concepts, but with actual beings, and 
desirous not only of unity, of immutability, and of necessity, but also, 
and above all, of free harmony and inward communion." 

As a character sketch, as a summing-up of a moral trend, the book is 
excellent and presents in his habit as he lived the upright and lovable 
philosopher. 

The chapters are on "Life," "Personality," "Psychology" (showing 
how Mr. James derived his psychology directly from biology, from 
observation and experience) ; " Pragmatism " (and the presentation to the 
world of that solid, concrete, anti-idealistic philosophy) ; " Metaphysical 
Views and Pedagogy." It being Mr. James's contention that philosophy 
is only of value in so far as it directs the will toward those things which 
have true value and result in higher loyalty to morality, he naturally 
applied philosophy, as does his colleague, Dr. Dewey, to theories of edu- 
cation. One of the most interesting points in the book is the author's 
explanation of the point at which Mr. James's philosophy met that of 
M. Bergson. 

The English of this translation is exceedingly faulty and at times un- 
grammatical. The book needs and lacks an index. 



Founders of Modern Psychology. By G. Stanley Hall. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who is president of Clark University, has the gift 
of writing with charm and spirit of profound subjects. The present 
volume contains biographical sketches of Zeller, Gotze, Fechner, von 
Hardtmann, von Helmholtz, and Wundt, as well as careful analyses of 
their works and a critical estimate of the parts each played in the de- 
velopment of modern psychology. In the years between 1870 and 1873 
Dr. Hall studied in Germany under the first four masters named above, 
and after study with James and Bowditch in this country returned to 
Germany and came under the influence of Wundt and von Helmholtz. The 
twelve years from 1870 to 1882, says Dr. Hall, marked, more than any 
other period, and gave direction to modern psychology. The book, then, 
has the value of dealing with the most important period and the most 
important men of a practically new science and of giving the impressions 
of an eye-witness, one who lived with the very founders of modern 
psychology. Especially grateful must all American students be for the 



